BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

hunt the black and white houbara bustard, which had a
slate-coloured breast, greenish-brown wings, and a dark
grey bill.

Entrance to the gardens was in the Maidan-i-Shah, by
way of the Ali Qapu, or Supreme Gate, crowned with a
balcony, and built for royal receptions of great splendour.
The arches, one above the other, formed the veranda
supports, spoiled by a dirty stove-pipe thrusting between
colourful tiles. Thirty or forty cannon, captured at
Hormuz, used to stand on each side. Those entering were
forbidden to place foot upon the threshold, but had to
step over it, like the Devil Worshippers at their shrine of
Sheikh Adi in Northern 'Iraq. From the massive doorway
we climbed mean spiral stairs meandering this way and
that up the back of the building. We crossed several
rooms, tiles broken and stolen by those seeking fine fire-
places and floors for their jerry-built houses. The walls
were stuccoed and washed pink and white to hide wondrous
paintings,

A great loggia stretched wide and open, like the massive
porch of the Hall of Forty Pillars, the panelled ceiling
supported by six wooden pillars carved at the capitals. In
the centre a sunken fountain, forlorn and empty, of yore
brimmed over with water distilled from the sweet-smelling
Persian rose. Above this lofty veranda were small rooms
and recesses, every inch painted with a picture or a raised
motif. Some, in out-of-the-way corners, shone clear and
true, scarcely changed from their first pristine freshness.

The Ali Qapu fell into the hands of Sultan Jeleh, in
the middle of the nineteenth century. When he saw the
paintings lavished upon the walls, he grew fearful that his
treasure would be wrested from him, so he covered
everything with whitewash. This wore thin, showing
glimpses of figures, in varying stages of nudity, reclining at
their ease.

Built like the Sath Khana of the Kings of Oudh> seven
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